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to methods of control. Some 55 species are treated, the larvae or 
wrigglers of 43 are described, and accounts of their habits and life 
history are given. There are tables for the separation of adults and 
larvse, and the value of the work is greatly enhanced by over 100 origi- 
nal line-drawings and 57 excellent process plates reproduced from 
the author's photomicrographs. The keys and illustrations should 
enable physicians, and in fact almost any person having a fair micro- 
scope at his disposal, to identify most of the common forms in either 
the adult or the larval stage. This bulletin should also appeal to 
teachers interested in nature study, since no group of insects lends 
itself more readily to class room conditions." 

In a sumptuously illustrated article on the Rocky Mountain Goat, 
Mr. Madison Grant {Ninth Ann. Rept. N. Y. Zool. Soc, pp. 1-36) 
gives an account of the characters, relationships, distribution, and 
habits of this peculiar group of animals. A number of photographs 
of living and mounted specimens illustrate the paper. 

A list of the mammals of North Carolina, exclusive of the Cetacea, 
by C. S. Brimley (/own. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc, 1905) records 66 
species at present known from the State. Short notes on the distri- 
bution and analytical keys for determination of the species, make it 
of general value to others than specialists. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

La sociologie gendtique 1 — genetic sociology — occupies itself, 
according to the definition of the author (p. 3) with "the origin of 
human society and all the phenomena by which it is influenced ; the 
term being equivalent with social embryogeny." 

The writer endeavors in one small volume to give an outline of the 
sources and development of the essential constituents of human 
organization, and he is not entirely successful. He has produced a 
work of generalities and philosophy, on facts that are not always 
ample enough, or fully reliable. 

The material utilized consists of (1) studies of animal societies 
and animal life ; (2) studies of savage peoples ; (3) results of 

1 Cosentini, Francois. La sociologie genetique ; Essai sur la pensee et la vie 
sociale prehhtoriqties. Introduction de Maxime Kovalewsky. Biblioth^que de 
Philosophie Contemporaine, Paris, Alcan, 1905. 8vo, xviii + 205 pp. 
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palethnology and paleontology ; (4) historical data concerning the 
progress, during long periods, of a single society ; (5) ancient 
written laws and customs ; (6) myths, popular traditions, archeologic 
monuments; (7) psychologic induction; and (8) survivals of cul- 
ture of primitive age. In nearly all these lines the author apparently 
labors under the serious disadvantage of relying upon documentary 
evidence alone, lacking a thorough, personal, practical acquaintance 
with the subject, which is essential, even in the presence of good 
documents, to true reasoning and conclusions. 

The seventeen chapters of the book treat, respectively, of the 
object, role and sources of genetic sociology ; animal societies ; 
modern savages ; human races and polygenism ; palethnologic data ; 
primitive man; primitive family; primitive society; primitive pro- 
priety (possessions) ; primitive ideas ; mythologic conceptions ; lan- 
guage and writing ; religion ; morals ; laws ; politic organization and 
social classes ; and art, industry and commerce. The author is at 
his best in the divisions on animism (" primitive ideas ") and religion ; 
the exposition of these subjects is concise and clear, and the ground 
is better covered than elsewhere. 

The writer adheres to the polygenic theory of human evolution, 
and the matriarchal theory of the primitive family ; he opposes the 
idea of society being derived from the family. The humble com- 
mencements of human society must be sought with man's immediate 
precursors. The actual societies of savages offer much analogy 
with that of primitive (early) man. Individual possessions followed 
propriety in common, and, beginning with a few personal effects, 
developed particularly with the domestication of animals. The 
cosmic ideas of the primitive man were those of animism. Lan- 
guage was preceded by mimicry and its beginnings were imitations of 
animal sounds; the first words consisted of imitative sounds and of 
gestures; the first stage of language was monosyllabism. Religion is 
based upon animism, which constitutes the minimum of religiosity. 
Morals are developed independently of religion. Laws are but 
moral rules, admitted and sanctioned by groups of humanity. In 
politic organization the clan preceded the tribe, which latter was 
formed by an enlargement of one or a coalition of several clans. 
The first class in society was the military, which later on constituted 
the aristocracy; the next class was the sacerdotal, the third the 
plebeian, etc. The various grades of the civil society, manifested at 
the present in space, are living documents of successive transforma- 
tions accomplished in time. 
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In several places in his book M. Cosentini adduces, as a testi- 
mony, the status of the " peau- rouges " or Indians. The term "red- 
skins " should once for all be abandoned. The skin of the Indian is 
of a yellowish brown to a pure brown, much like that of the Malay, and 
not red. And when the Indians are quoted it should be only with a 
good ethnological acquaintance with them, and not as a people of one 
homogeneous culture. They, or at least the great majority of them, 
must not be classed with the Bushmen and other world's lowest 
savages. Nor do the Esquimaux deserve such a classing. 

There are numerous other points in the book which demand, if not 
an objection, at least an argument. The space does not permit to 
mention but two. On page 64 the principal directive motives of the 
conduct of the primitive man are given as egoism — force — robbery 
— ^cruelty — cannibalism; what substantiation can the author bring 
forth for this singular conception of our ancestors ? The second 
point concerns a notion closely allied, if not the result, of the preced- 
ing. It relates to the criminals. Criminals are, for the writer, 
"from anthropological and psychical view, a return to inferior race" 
(p. 32) ; and again (p. 193), "crime is a hereditary (atavistic?) return 
to a former degree of development of our race, to the epoch when no 
crime has yet existed." This makes a primitive instead of a defective 
man out of the criminal ! 

A. H. 

Notes. — Distribution of Blondes and Brunettes in Holland. — In 
order to obtain some definite data on the distribution of the dark 
and light types of population in Holland, Dr. Bolk addressed numer- 
ous teachers and with their aid secured data on nearly 500,000 
children. These data {Bull. Soc. d'Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p. 578, 
1904) show that the dark type is rare in the northern provinces, not 
exceeding, in many localities, more than ten percent of the popula- 
tion ; and that it increases southward, reaching the maximum (40 
percent and over) in the provinces of Zeeland, Noord- Brabant, and 
Limburg. This dark type corresponds, in the opinion of the author, 
to the brachycephalic "Alpine" type. Among the blondes are 
recognizable two distinct physical varieties : one, with a longer head 
and face, best represented in Friesland and corresponding to the 
" Nordic " or Germanic race ; the other, brachycephalic and with a 
shorter face, found principally in the province of Drenthe, and rep- 
resenting the so called Oriental' race of whites. It would be very 
interesting to have these results supplemented by similar data on 
Belgium. 



